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Noyer’s Thoughts: 

When the ABP was created now over six years ago fascism as an active political 
movement in this country was in its infancy. At the time the usual culprits, the 
Klan, and Neo-Nazi groups, who were often given the label fascists by their 
political opponents were still active, but would more often than not deny that they 
were fascists, instead trying to argue that they were either the true upholders of 
traditional constitutional Americanism or strict adherents to Adolf Hitler and 
National Socialism. As American politics continued its downward spiral into 
anarchy and cheap gimmicks, both of these options presented themselves as dead 
ends with the former seeming to offer nothing more than a continuation of the 
modern conservative movement, which had proven to be a failure and the latter 
being a consignment to the political ghetto with its talk of Jewish conspiracies and 
attempted justifications of Nazi atrocities during the war. This realization of both 
the decaying nature of contemporary politics and the hopelessness of the 
alternatives on the extreme right was coupled with the rediscovery of classical 
fascist writings and authors. Previously dismissed as relics of a bygone age, 
people outside of academia began acquainting themselves with Giovanni Gentile, 
Alfredo Rocco, Jose Antonio Primo de Rivers, and many others. 

The popularity of these works generated a plethora of groups which decided to use 
the writings and symbols of fascism to rejuvenate their movements. Whereas 
historically Neo-Nazi groups going back to George Lincoln Rockwell had 



historically dismissed the fascist label, they now saw an opportunity to claw out of 
the political ghetto and reach a new audience of adherents disgusted with the false 
alternatives of the Republicans and Democrats. What followed was an attempt to 
combine racial nationalism with fascist philosophy. Groups such as the TWP, 
Vanguard America, Identity Europa, and many others sprouted up trying to take 
advantage of the new this new synthesis. The unfolding of this phenomenon has 
seen many of these groups either dissolve or disappear into irrelevancy as an 
organized political force. The inherent contradictions of what they were trying to 
achieve created fissures within their organizations and lacked long-term appeal to 
the public. While much of the symbols and aesthetics were fascist in orientation 
both the public and private dialogue of such groups often were exclusively racial in 
orientation revealing obsessions with the Holocaust, the genetic aspects of race, 
and conspiracies to replace white people with more subservient third world 
immigrants. The ugliness of their rhetoric has served as a limiting factor in the 
appeal of many of these groups. 

Even though their influence has been organizationally limited, in the realm of ideas 
racial nationalists have been overwhelmingly successful in monopolizing the 
dialogue amongst those who embrace the fascist label. In addition, their failure at 
organizing has not dampened the appeal of fascist ideas to those seeking 
alternatives to the current system. As reflected in many of the comments and 
criticisms to the products we put out, the idea that our national problems are racial 
to the exclusion of other factors is still dominant amongst the fascist demographic. 
The synthesis is still trying to be applied, reflected in such abuses of the truth as 
the idea that Mussolini and Gentile were racists and anti-Semites. When 
desperation sets in, the truth itself becomes a victim. 

If we look at this problem from a supply and demand perspective, you can say that 
there is a glut of ideas in the fascist marketplace. What happens when supply 
outstrips demand? To appeal to more people and maintain profit margins prices are 
lowered and often quality is lessened to reduce costs. It is no different in politics; 
to keep people engaged and maintain movement growth rhetoric becomes more 
dishonest and demagogic. Doctrines, instead of attempting to enlighten, start to 
reflect the worst abuses of the marketplace in a cheap appeal to popularity. 

My attempt here is not to depress; there is a silver lining to be had in all this. 

While the race to the bottom consumes most competitors, those who maintain the 
quality of their product will more often than not be able to come out of this 


competitive environment even stronger than when they entered. The saying that 
“you get what you pay for” couldn’t be more accurate. Our literature and P.R. 
material may be more academically inclined and harder to understand than our 
competitors, but that very complication is what makes it in the end more 
rewarding. The simplistic, dumb-downed nature of the alternative, while having 
short-term appeal relies upon the anger and hyped-up sensitivity of individuals, 
aiming to keep them in a constant state of agitation, much like a drug addict. And 
like the act of taking drugs, long-term viability is highly unlikely. So, the chances 
of our coming out on top and being in a position to monopolize fascist discourse 
are very high. However, that success is not a guarantee. The ABP as an 
organization, from the top to the very bottom needs to be more focused and 
effective with the production and distribution of our ideas. We still lag behind our 
competitors when it comes to these two aspects of party operations. If we are not 
careful, the superior quality of our doctrine and ideas will lose out to the dumbed 
down nature of our opponents. 

With the goal of expanding our brand recognition and product reach, the ABP has 
started upon a dynamic opportunity with a huge upside. Our podcasts including 
the Fascist Roundtable and article readings can now be found on a variety of 
outlets including but not limited to Spotify and iTunes. This opens us up to a 
potentially large demographic with no prior knowledge of who we are or the ins 
and outs of fascist philosophy. Our long-term viability though depends at this 
point on the willingness of the membership to share and distribute our product to 
those who might show an interest in our ideas. From this point, it’s up to you to 
help cut into our disadvantages and help us to expand our presence and begin to 
take over as the alternative to the duopoly of American politics. 

Joshua Noyer 

https://open.spotify.com/show/5w61p4J7GxNq73XTuBUXRw 

https://itunes.apple.com/us/podcast/the-abpradios-podcast/idl453313652?mt=2 




Mailbag: 



Q. Rome fell because of monetary devaluation/inflation, as well as allowing 
foreigners into their nation, losing much needed control. 

A. Regarding Rome, it was multi-racial long before the Germans invaded the 
empire and up until the 5th century the strongest of the world. Their downfall was 
in giving the German Tribes that crossed the border Federate status, allowing them 
basically free reign to establish a nation within a nation. The eastern half survived 
much longer because they didn't allow this practice to become as prevalent. A 
parallel can be drawn with contemporary western societies, which instead of 
pursuing policies of assimilation have pursued policies of cultural pluralism. While 
not as obvious as the Roman mistake, the effects are similar. We believe that the 
decline of nations is something that happens at the political level and filters down 
to their populations. This is why we attempt to deconstruct liberal democracy and 
replace it with something based upon unity. 







Book Review 


• States & Social Revolutions A Comparative 


Analysis of France, Rusia, and Chino. Canto Classics. Cambridge, England: 
Cabridge University Press: ISBN978052124997 


THEDA SKOCPOL 


Structuralism, for me, has always had a certain appeal. Whether it’s the belief that 
a rational cause can be found for any event or the idea that the context that 
surrounds us from our birth is constantly working to shape our existence, I can 
imagine an alternate universe where fascist theoreticians might have gone down 
this path, but I digress. In States & Social Revolutions, Theda Skocpol attempts to 
advance the idea that behind social revolutions (which she defines as revolutions 
which significantly change the social structure as opposed to those which might 
change government and governing ideals but leave social relations relatively 
unchanged) is a particular formula which can be applied in all cases which present 
themselves. In this book, three specific revolutions are used as illustrations: the 
French, Russian, and Chinese; with special emphasis being placed on how foreign 
relations, State structure and the degree of autonomy present in the peasant class 
all interacted with each other to produce social revolutions in each of these 
countries. 



While being light years away from being a fascist Theda SkocpoTs aim in this 
book was to emphasize the importance of the State as a factor in the development 
of revolutions. By taking the emphasis off of non-State actors and giving them 
secondary importance, the fascist idea of State centrality is reinforced and the 
resulting lessons extrapolated can be applied. In the end, the dynamism or lack 
thereof of the State is the difference between order and anarchy and the lesson to 
be gleaned from the pages within, a lesson all of us should take to heart. 

8 out 10 Stars 


Things to Think About: 



Whereas the exponents of Natural Law had mediated only upon the nature of man 
as they found it refined by religion and by laws. Since this led them to ground 
their theories on man’s mature intellect, whilst they ignored the imagination of his 
youth, or on his will when morally trained, whilst they overlooked the wild 
passions of his earlier days, they found it easy to postulate man or the nature of 
man as a static datum. Not so Vico. Many years before they were proclaimed he 
came to reject the theory of man’s natural rights on the ground that it required the 
assumption of a false notion of human nature; whilst he has given concrete ground 
to the assertion of man’s spiritual rights as springing from his duties, by tracing the 
creative activity of human mind all through historical reality. 


The Idealistic Conception of Religion by Aline Lion, Oxford at the Clarendon 
Press 1932 
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Fascism Within a Federalist Context 
By Joshua Noyer 



The Significance of Fascist Syndicalism 
By Edmondo Rossini 



This Philosophic Basis of Fascism 
By Giovanni Gentile 
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By Joshua Noyer 
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New members for February = 14 


YTD = 21 

Mississippi, 1 
California, 3 
Washington D.C. 1 
Colorado, 1 
Minnesota, 1 
Idaho, 1 
Kentucky, 1 
Washington, 1 
Ohio, 1 
Michigan, 1 
Pennsylvania, 1 
Texas, 1 









Party Stats February: 

Website Hits: 2,512 
YouTube subscribers: 991 (+48) 
Tumblr followers: 844 (+1) 

Twitter followers: 619 (-2) 

Facebook likes: 4,421 (+91) 
Instagram followers: 639 (+20) 
Podcast Downloads: 133 
Podbean: 30% 

Chrome: 20% 

Itunes: 17% 


Spotify: 11% 

Apple Podcasts: 10% 
Google Podcasts: 1% 



James Strachey Barnes Talks 
with Mussolini 

By Benito Mussolini 

From Haifa Life Left by James Strachey Barnes, New York Coward-Mcann 1937 

JSB. England still likes to gull itself into imagining that there is no or little liberty 
under Fascism. I told Mussolini this, and he answered me very shrewdly. 

Mussolini. “I know,” ... and I am the last to deny that certain things are not 
permitted in Italy today which might well be conceded tomorrow. As I have often 
said, there is a liberty for times of peace, and other for times of war; a liberty for 
times of plenty, another for times of stringency; a liberty for settled times, another 
for times of revolution, and so on. Here in Italy we have been passing through a 
revolutionary period, and it is not yet over. A revolution can never be completed 
until those in its atmosphere have become middle aged men. All Europe besides is 
in ferment. Mutually exclusive principles are at stake, and every regime must 
either defend itself or surrender. There is not middle course. Your countrymen 
have the reputation of being practical. They must recognize this patent distinction. 


What you permitted during the War was very different from what you permit in 
peace time. What you permit in India is very different from what you permit at 
home. You should therefore be the first not to confuse Fascism with the 
suppression of certain liberties which happen to be permitted in England. If you 
insist on making this confusion it is either a matter of muddled thinking or of bad 
faith. 

“After all, what is liberty? What distinguishes liberty from license? Ask your 
countrymen that. I am sure they will not reply that liberty is just doing what one 
likes.” 

JSB. “The best definition of liberty I know of,” I answered is “St Paul’s: Liberty 
is freedom from bondage and sin. ,, 

Mussolini. “An excellent definition,” ... But your countrymen will ask: what is 
sin, and who is to decide on the measures to prevent or eradicate it? I will try to 
answer these questions. Perhaps it would be as well to start with, to drop the word 
‘sin’. Let us speak of social evils, which is really what concerns us, as statesmen - 
though to my mind to perpetrate or advocate a social evil is quite obviously a sin - 
so why not call a spade a spade? The word ‘sin’ has stupidly become discredited 
under the liberal dispensation owing to the excessive individualism, ushered in by 
the Renaissance, which produced a kind of intellectualism affecting to set aside 
universal ethical standards. Ethical subjectivism and scepticism had even become 
a kind of dogma by the end of the last century! But the reality of universal 
standards pops up, nevertheless, behind this intellectual facade every time we use 
the word ‘good’ or ‘bad’. We cannot escape from it. In so-called ‘liberal’ 
countries, as much as anywhere else, social evils are the object of continual 
laments and of reform. This proves that everybody recognizes them, though 
people may differ as to remedies. 

“As for the remedies, they are of two kinds: education and law. Law must 
necessarily lag a bit behind education. A degree of force and a degree of interior 
consent are both necessary for social progress. But in so far as social evils can be 
prevented or eradicated by education and by law, nobody in their senses would 
declare that their liberties were being curtailed. Good laws promote true, concrete 
liberties. Law and liberty are reciprocal terms. Fascism merely underlines this 
truth. I challenge anybody to put his finger on any of our laws or on any of our 
educative principles that can be shown to have any other purpose than to eradicate 
or prevent an obvious social evil or promote an obvious social good. 


“That is the test; and the rest is entirely a question of means: of practical politics. 
Of course, we may make mistakes. Mistakes are inevitable. Human wisdom is 
limited. But at least we have established to the best of our ability a system which 
progressively eliminates the possibility of selfish and particularist interests from 
dictating the laws or seducing public opinion - the great danger of liberal 
institutions. We have, in fact, established a system of authority in politics which, 
at any rate, tends both to assemble the best political brains and to produce a degree 
of moral responsibility as high as that of any other authoritative body - such as the 
medical profession, for example, whose authority and high moral responsibility are 
universally acknowledged. 

“So, to sum up, we can confidently way: ‘good’ and ‘bad’ are epithets applicable 
to conditions, especially to conditions of the spirit (the mind). Knowledge of good 
and bad is universal. Otherwise there could be no progress except casually, as the 
result of conflict in which the bad has as likely a chance of triumphing as the good. 
Belief in the inevitability of progress towards better conditions is misplaced 
optimism. We hold fast to this truth and we seek to create an aristocracy in the 
true sense of the word (the rule of the best available) to guide us towards the good. 
No aristocracy is infallible, but it is indispensable. The fascist constitution is based 
on that principle. It is no more than a piece of machinery. If it fails we will scrap 
it and make another. There is no perfect constitution any more than a perfect 
aeroplane. But one aeroplane can be said to be better than another in so far as it 
better fulfils its purpose. And the purpose of Fascism is plain: to make the world a 
better place to live in and man a nobler citizen. Church and State, each in its own 
sphere, have the same aim: the service of God. That is what we mean, in simple 
language, by the Ethical State. The Authoritative State follows as a logical 
consequence; and the Corporative State is an excellent means devised to evolve the 
best possible Authoritative State, in which collective interests may be safeguarded 
and in which every man may, at the same time, be born carrying in his knapsack a 
marshal’s baton of authority and responsibility, which, together with Christian 
charity and the principal of equality before the law, is the foundation and perhaps 
also the limit of a good democracy. Can you inform your countrymen of that? 

J.S.B. “I will. But tell me: You have condemned class war as a social evil. What 
about international war? You know you are often accused of being a war-monger 
in my country.” 


Mussolini: That is, of course, nonsense. I have never preached war. I have merely 
sought to teach my people to be prepared for its necessity, no be morally, 
physically and materially prepared for the necessary sacrifices, if it becomes a 
necessity. War is an evil, but here may be worse evils. Look at class war. It has 
its justification as the only remedy for injustices in the absence of machinery 
having the confidence of both classes and capable of settling disputes equitably. 
Exactly the same principle applies to internal strife. As long as no machinery 
exists for the promotion of justice and having the confidence of both ‘proletarian’ 
and ‘capitalist’ nations, war may be the only remedy for injustices. No body can 
pretend that the League Nations is such a tribunal. It is merely an instrument of 
diplomacy by conference - at its best - and, otherwise, like all liberal institutions 
base don the interplay of organized interests, a means by which the interests 
commanding the majority may put pressure on the minority. It is impossible for a 
world order or even a European order to grow out of Liberalism and its economic 
counterpart, Capitalism, the very essence now which is individualism and the 
rejection of universal standards of value. Socialism might achieve a world order in 
the end, but only at the expense of human dignity, personality, beauty and of belief 
in God. Fascism is the only way, the only hope, which is compatible with 
morality. That is my conviction. 

J.S.B. “And what of imperialism?” 

Mussolini. Imperialism is an expression of life, the inevitable expansion or 
predominance of a vigorous people. It is no more possible or desirable to crush 
imperialism than to stamp out life. But there are many kinds of imperialism, and 
not all are territorial, not all predatory. Empires grow in all kinds of ways: the 
struggle for existence; the need and duty to impose law and order where chaos has 
come; crusades; conversion; cultural movements. It is essentially a spiritual 
activity. The right to national independence, for this very reason, is not universal. 
All right have to be won; and even if trial by the sword is one way of winning it, 
trial by the sword is often the supreme test of faith. I am not saying it always is. I 
am not passing judgment. I am sating facts. Civilization has certainly been mainly 
spread by the sword. That is another fact. But of course, it has been spread in 
other ways as well. Ultimately the rights and wrongs of imperialism can only be 
judged case by case on the results, just as we judge a man who climbs to place and 
power by the value of his achievements. The ultimate test is a moral test. What is 
the record of Rome? What is the record of Britain? Where would the world be 
without the one and, for that matter, without the other? Is the world to stay still 


because Italy, as a national State, was only born yesterday? We also have a mission 
to fulfil and mouths to feed. We also can claim to be capable of universalizing our 
interests, of transcending our selfish aims by a civilizing purpose. It is all, as far as 
the statesman is concerned, a question of measure and moral responsibility. And I 
can say this - it is not altogether beside the point: the fascist States are the best 
Europeans, for Fascism has a sense of European historical traditions and 
appreciates the essential value of European civilization.” 



The Philosophy of Giovanni 
Gentile 

By J.A. Smith 

The following is an excerpt from the Meeting of the Aristotelian Society from 
January 19 th , 1920 

THE minds of English students of contemporary philosophy have been for some 
time turning with at least curiosity towards Italy. At first what have proved to be 
minor luminaries caught their wandering eyes. But gradually their gaze has tended 
to fix itself upon Benedetto Croce, in whose works there has been revealed to them 
a carefully constructed system of philosophic thought, based upon deep and solid 
erudition, designed and carried out upon an encyclopedic scale. For some time, this 
system has drawn all eyes, towering impressively above the jerry-built syntheses of 
outworn positivism. With varied emotions we have come to realize that the great 







Idealistic movement, which took its rise with Kant in Germany, has not spent its 
force; that in Croce it possesses a champion not ashamed of its cause, but 
convinced that with it there came into the world a principle living and indeed 
immortal as the mi nd of man. Proclaiming not only Hegel but before him Kant as 
his spiritual ancestors, and acknowledging his unrepayable debt to their inspiration, 
he boldly throws aside as antiquated much that has descended from them; and, 
disengaging the essence from the accidental and contingent details, reconstructs 
almost from the foundations a system, in which he is confident that the mind of the 
XXth century with its vastly increased store of scientific and historical experience 
can still find its home. Nor is he content merely to have erected this impressive 
palace of many mansions, and to have thrown open its doors to all men of 
goodwill. With tireless energy he advocates the central principle of its 
construction, defining and redefining his philosophic position, developing and 
modifying its form so as to meet the needs which further meditation discloses to 
him, turning now this now that side of his thought in response to external criticism 
or attack. The central principle stands clear to view, unmistakable, self-confident, 
militant; in the heady currents of the fight the standard of Idealism holds steadfast, 
and for all the dexterous strategy and tactics of the commander in the warfare the 
main cause is never compromised. Round him Croce has gathered a band of 
trained and loyal lieutenants, who feel themselves so far at one with him as to join 
with him in effective co-operation. But we should be mistaken if we regarded all 
these as mere disciples or ready jurare in verba magistri. Some of them at least are 
themselves also masters, or in the way to become so, and exercising, what he 
would not only not grudge but welcome, a large independence of judgment, are 
indeed not so much any longer disciples as colleagues and fellow-workers. Indeed, 
I may have already exaggerated his predominance among them, and wrongly 
suggested a planetary subordination of them to him as the light-giving sun of the 
system which they together form. In less figurative language, he and they are 
fellow-heirs of an inheritance which has descended to them from a common 
ancestry. The line of spiritual descent of which they are the present representatives 
runs back, as I have said, to Hegel, and behind him to Kant. It passed to them 
through such fellow-countrymen of theirs as Spaventa, De Sanctis, Jaja, etc. But no 
more than in the case of our own so-called Neo-Hegelians or Neo-Kantians have 
we to do with the mere transplantation of a philosophical idea or system of ideas to 
a foreign soil. Native influences such as that of Vico have gone to the reshaping of 
it, and the undying spirit has undergone a genuine rebirth, molding for itself a new 
body as the vehicle and instrument of its life. The new idealistic system, or shall 


we say systems? which encounter our eyes in modern Italy are adjusted and 
adapted to their special environment, and are, though European or worldwide in 
their significance, redolent of their date and place of origin, have a national (yet 
not a provincial or parochial) physiognomy. They claim and with justice to be at 
once, as philosophy should be, in essence and spirit universal, and as philosophy 
also should be, in form adjusted to their special time and place. And for them I at 
least would allow the claim to be both for all time and for all minds and yet also in 
the truest sense of the word " modern," addressed to the demands and problems 
which arise from modern life and experience deserving therefore of a respectful 
hearing from us. 

There is one outstanding characteristic of the whole movement on which I would 
here lay special stress. The ground upon which the whole structure of their 
philosophizing rests is of course, as it must be, experience. In that there is not, and 
cannot be, anything distinctive. But what sort of experience? It is not, as it is 
elsewhere, specially religious nor specially political nor specially ethical, and 
perhaps above all it is not especially scientific; to them the need for philosophical 
reconstruction does not appear as specially created by the success (or the failure) of 
scientific activity. What begets the desire for philosophy is the experience of 
History. In Croce this is particularly plain, for it was just his inner dissatisfaction 
with the actual practice, so to speak, of the historian that forced upon him the 
necessity of the search for a philosophy. Yet it is in a large measure true of all of 
them. The part success, part failure, of history in achieving a theory of itself drives 
them outward and inward in the quest for self-understanding. This it is which 
dictates the form of the problem which reflexion finds most urgent. Hence the 
problem is at once general or universal and particular or even individual. The task 
which philosophy accepts as now set to itself is that of understanding History and 
imprints its own history. And by History we must mean not merely (or at all) the 
History which unrolls itself before us, but the History which we enact, and again 
not merely (or at all) the History which we enact (historia historizata ), but that 
which we more potently create in thought or judgment, in ceaseless commentation 
upon the bare and vanishing facts, a commentary which encroaches from the 
margin upon the text until the gloss extrudes and displaces the evanescent original. 
In fact, there is no such original: the text itself is the product of mind's self- 
interpretative activity and fills the whole roll on which is recorded the content of 
such experience as alone we can have or at least have access to. All else follows 
the paths of dreams and is lost as soon as it is acquired. Naught remains or holds in 


being for the tiniest moment save what the mind distils out of what is done or 
suffered under the sun out of what we have in the widest sense of the word " 
experienced." And lastly prerogative reality and worth attaches to what the mind 
by reflexion further distils out of this precious essence, and in the record of the 
results of man's philosophizing is the quintessence of all our experience. Out of the 
history of philosophy arises the need for further philosophizing, and so the life of 
the mind continues without end as it was without beginning. This is the universal 
position of mind, which creates at once its object and itself. In this view of its 
nature and its function lies also the supreme modernity of the philosophy of which 
we are speaking. For at the present time, surely what we most desire and demand is 
that the mind should frame and hold some theory of its activity as the interpreter of 
its own history, and primarily of the manner and justification of its procedure in 
passing judgments of fact or value upon its past achievements. Might we not define 
for ourselves the present-day problem of philosophy as the determination, 
organization, systematization of" the critical presuppositions of history “? 

However, that may be the group of thinkers among whom Gentile occupies a 
leading place so understand the problem. Like Croce he takes it as in form 
determined by the essentially historical character of all experience and approaches 
it with a mind prepared for its self-imposed task by an acquaintance deep and wide 
with the past of the human mind, with that past which still lives in him and in us. 
And he has spared no pains to lay deep and broad the foundations of his 
philosophy, sharing Croce's contempt for the shallow and second-hand learning of 
contemporary positivism. However high their Idealism may soar it springs from 
and returns to what Bacon calls " the right earth " of historical experience. 

So much by way of general introduction to an appreciation of the general character 
of this movement, always appealing to experience (rightly interpreted) and yet 
rising, as we shall see, to such heights of idealistic speculation, joining as it were 
the empyrean to the lowliest and most familiar levels of earth. It is with this 
endeavor to link together universal and individual philosophy and life that we shall 
here concern ourselves. I beg leave therefore to omit any attempt even to sketch the 
external facts of Gentile's life, upon which I am indeed very ill-informed. Indeed, I 
know little more than what I gather from his works, as (probably) that he is by 
birth and early education a Sicilian, that he studied also at Pisa (at the Scuola 
Normale Superiora) and that he has been Professor of Philosophy successively at 
Palermo, Pisa, and Rome, where he now is. Between his student days and his 
appointment to a Professorial Chair at Palermo, he was, so at least I should divine, 


a secondary schoolmaster, and, so I should also surmise, singularly successful and 
happy in his scholastic work. He commenced authorship about 1898 and has since 
then poured forth a nearly continuous annual stream of books, pamphlets and 
articles. To the journal La Critica he has contributed nearly as much as Croce 
himself. From time to time he has formulated the results of his systematic thinking, 
at first briefly and then more at length. The fullest of these statements is in the two 
volumes entitled, Sommario di Pedagogia (1913 and 1914), and in the course of 
lectures entitled, Teoria generate dello Spirito come Atto puro (1916). I have 
prepared for myself a rough bibliography of his writings, and have attempted, 
through such as I have been able to see, to trace the development of his mind. The 
rapidity and variety of his production has not made my task easy, and I am 
conscious that I have not always succeeded. 

During the period of his development up to the first statement of his systematic 
position his mind was travelling along several distinct lines which gradually 
converged. In the first place, he was, as I have said, deepening and enriching his 
experience as a teacher, and meditating upon the practical and theoretic problems 
suggested by that experience. He took a large and active part in the public 
controversies which raged in Italy round the topic of education, especially of 
secondary education and the training of teachers for it, laboring always to raise the 
discussion to the philosophic plane, and contending for the necessarily 
philosophical character of the science of education. He protested against the 
purblind practicalism which ignores the necessity of clear-headedness about 
principles and dreams of carrying on without a conception of the nature and 
development of Mind, and also against the laicism which ignores the essentially 
religious character of all education. In the second place, he was enlarging his view 
of the history of philosophy. Besides writing a General History of Philosophy, 
which I have not seen, he contributed to La Critica (1903-1913) an elaborate 
critical review of the chief Italian writers on philosophy from 1850 to the 
beginning of the present century. Concurrently with this he edited with valuable 
introductions and notes a large number of the unpublished lectures and rarer 
treatises of some of his predecessors. In both ways he broadened and strengthened 
the foundations on which later to erect the fabric of his independent thought. The 
result of Gentile's preoccupation with the tasks and problems of the teacher's life 
has been in the main the conception of the life of mind as essentially a process of 
education, of self-education, that is, of self-formation or self-creation. Its life is the 
life in or of a school, wherein through the conflict and co-operation of minds, in 


appearance divided but in reality one, ceaseless progress is secured. In such 
activity lies all the worth, the joy, the sacredness of life, and it is of this that he 
seeks the philosophy, which is no extraneous addition to the activity which it 
interprets, but the continuance of that activity itself at a higher level of 
understanding and power. The universe is itself an immense school, the place as 
Keats has said, of " Soul-making," where Minds (for he would not accept Keats' 
distinction of Souls from Intelligences) are molded into integrity and perfection. 
The figure lends itself to easy caricature and will appeal diversely to those whose 
school experiences are diverse, and to tell the truth, it is in the Pedagogia ridden 
almost to death. But it is used by Gentile with a large measure of enlightening and 
attractive power, and I commend it to the notice of those who, like so many of us, 
approach philosophy from the avenue of a professional interest as teachers. 

Yet after all the figure and the experience which suggested it determine rather the 
form than the substance of Gentile's thought and constitute rather its outward 
physiognomy, much as Croce's thought is in expression determined by his long 
pre-occupation with the work of erudite history. 

Ignoring minor but important influences, I must return to the results of his concern 
with the History of Philosophy. This interest connects with the former through his 
identification of Philosophy with the Theory of Education, from which it differs as 
it were in scale only. The History of Philosophy is just the record of Mind's self¬ 
creation. In the study of it we become acquainted with, appropriate, and digest into 
the substance of our own minds, what Mind has in the past achieved and 
accumulated. Reviewing the more recently deposited strata and the process of their 
deposition, Gentile is conducted outwards from Italy and backwards from the 
present, and of the total process reaches a view wide at once in space and time, 
until the prospect has no bounds in either. The Pedagogics enlarges into a 
Metaphysics a general theory of Spirit or Mind in its actual life and existence. In 
this expansion the trees are not lost in the wood, but the details of the vision are 
preserved to sight while they fall into the order and perspective of a systematic 
philosophy. The resultant impression may be put in a highly abstract way, which 
fails to do justice to the concreteness which it really possesses. In the first place, 
the History of Philosophy is intrinsically identical with History in general, of 
which, as I have said, it is the quintessence or living spirit. In the second place, the 
History of Philosophy is intrinsically identical with Philosophy itself. These 
identities depend upon, or issue from, the still more fundamental identity of Mind 


or Spirit with itself, of its being with its history, for it is what it makes itself, is the 
process of its own self-creation. 

This is the cardinal principle of Gentile's philosophy, that Mind is, as he puts it, 
atto puro, absolute self-actualization that and nothing more, less, or other. This is 
the open secret of its nature and its life, from which all the rest follows. To this as 
center all roads of thought converge and out of it all diverge again to reach every 
quarter of experience. In this Thought, which is not thought merely but knowledge, 
self-knowledge, all facts of experience are dissolved, to be reborn as themselves 
thought or knowledge. This all-dissolving but also all-creating or re-creating 
Thought is thought a priori and absolute, is the act or reality of thought at its 
highest. As it predetermines and prescribes the immanent method of its own 
development, it begets and maintains an endless philosophy, which may be called 
by various names, the Idealism of Actuality or Absolute Spiritualism. Nothing is 
real, such is its fundamental position, save Spirit, and Spirit is naught but the 
process, without beginning and without end, of its own absolute self-creation. 

Now we have heard this often enough, and it may be said to be the end (which is 
rather the beginning) towards which was inevitably tending the current of thought 
that bore Hegel, and those who are not ashamed to avow that they have learned 
from him, onwards, or perhaps to put the claim more boldly towards which has 
been set the whole movement of modern philosophy. And yet it is hard doctrine, 
and we take it" with such a heavy mind." We cannot resolve to embrace it, to stake 
everything upon it, to commit ourselves finally to its control. We are fain to palter 
and compromise with the absoluteness of its claim upon us, and even those who 
first descried or discerned it lost faith in it and wandered back to more familiar and 
homely ground. But Gentile will admit no compromise or condition: this is to him 
the articulus stantis aut cadentis philosophice. What he offers or presses upon us is 
a principle of exegesis for the whole of our experience, and he offers it as the last 
and best result of Mind's reflexion upon the meaning of its whole past history, the 
process by which it has come to be what it is, by which it is what it is, and by 
continuance of which alone can it maintain itself in being ; by which also there is 
whatever else there is, or seems to be, as its environment. In this principle Mind 
has come to itself and affirms itself as the knower of its own being, which is its 
own work and life. To itrien n'est donntf tout se fait', nothing is but thinking makes 
it so in the act of its own self-formation. 


It may serve to make this end and beginning of reflexion clearer, if it be thrown up 
against the better-known system of Croce as its background. This way of 
presenting it must, however, not be understood as implying a judgment on my part 
that its emergence has put Croce's view into the background or has in any way 
superseded it. To suggest such a relation would be to do injustice to Croce, more 
especially as his development is by no means at an end and it may be that he will 
prove able to appropriate and overreach all that Gentile urges. Yet, taking Croce's 
view as it is set before us in his systematic presentment of it, what strikes the 
student of it is the prominence which is given in it to the articulation of the mind 
into the distinct grades of Theory and Practice, each with its two sub-grades. 
Doubtless behind this lies or lurks the unity of the mind which preserves its 
identity in and through these distinctions. But the unity seems to be separated from 
the articulation or genuine multiplicity and is rather a problem than a solution. The 
articulation is not deduced but given or assumed. What we start with is one, but it 
possesses also as its nature what may be called a static structure; it does not give 
itself this structure or necessarily endow itself with it. And indeed, it remains 
obscure how or why it distinctifies and diversifies its primordial unity, and so its 
essence and its existence fall inexplicably apart. The gap which sunders the one 
from the other is concealed. Injustice to Croce, it must be added, that in his actual 
philosophizing the breach is healed, and that he practices better than he preaches. 
His grasp upon the primordial unity prevents the distinctions which he draws from 
stiffening into a dead rigidity, and the concrete manifestations of the life of the 
Mind, into whatever detail his interest follows them, never finally fall apart, or lose 
their vital connexion with one another and the whole. The unity is no roi faineant. 
Yet it is not demonstratively or irrefragably the single and sufficient source of all 
its complex but orderly multiplicity. ' 

To Gentile it is so. In him perhaps the unity is even too much insisted upon, and 
upon it is thrown the responsibility of reducing out of itself all the multiplicity that 
there is. The dialectical process which is its life is completely or absolutely 
immanent, and, as I have said, is always and everywhere without beginning and 
without end. The one spirit or mind posits and cancels or supersedes all 
oppositions and distinctions, and is the author of all forms, degrees, grades, stages 
of being: it makes and unmakes everything whatsoever including itself, like Time 
begetting and devouring its own offspring. But it would be misleading to dwell too 
long upon the contrast between the two thinkers, lest there seem to be suggested 
more difference than there is. 


It is more important to raise the question whether the principle which is so posited 
can do what is expected of it. Can it show itself capable of generating out of itself 
and by its own unaided power, such a system as the Universe is? Or rather must it 
do so? Does the starting point prescribe a dialectic which by an inner necessity 
develops into the whole wealth of concrete detail which is the filling of 
experience? 

At first sight the principle seems empty and barren enough. But let us attempt to 
realize what precisely it is. What it is is Mind in its proper being and existence, that 
is, Self-consciousness, not as a state or result but as a self-engendering activity. 
This is to us a paradox, for it is all too common to start with the misconception of it 
as an attitude towards some- thing else which determines and is determined by it, 
being presupposed by Mind as theorizing and presupposing Mind as its fashioner 
or refashioner, not as its creator. Mind starts, so we say to ourselves, with an object 
over against it as subject, and its history is the tale of how it comes to know that 
object and modify it, molding it to its purposes. Gentile bids us, however, go 
behind this, and reminds us that being what it is or is to be, viz., self-conscious, it 
can and must posit itself as object and concurrently itself as subject, while still it 
remains one with itself. The subject, the object, the synthesis of both, are moments 
in its being and life, moments in and to it eternally distinguishable and distinct, yet 
also phases or stages in its historical existence. Hence it may be spoken of as 
separating these from one another and allowing them the fullest scope to become 
what they are. Into each in turn it throws itself wholly, so that each constitutes an 
absolute form of its experience; in each, however widely they are drawn asunder 
and however they put out of sight the bonds that unite them, it remains indefectibly 
what it is, consciousness, self-consciousness, in the making. As consciousness of 
the subject, it is Art; as consciousness of the object it is Religion; as consciousness 
of the synthesis of both it is Philosophy. Art as the endeavor to develop to the full 
the moment of consciousness of the subject as such, to be itself the whole being 
and existence of the mind, defeats itself, issues in empty and impotent subjectivity, 
and is driven by its intestine self- contradiction to pass into Religion: Religion 
taking up the task of self -integration finds its work endless if it denies itself the aid 
of Art, yet with that aid still fails unless it merges together with Art in Philosophy, 
in whose hands is the knowledge, the principle and method, and the result of the 
integration of both. "So that Philosophy is the final form in which the others are 
taken up and reconciled, and represents the Truth, the plenary actuality and the 
Spirit," which is the one and only Reality. 


Thus, we reach, or rather restore and confirm, the principle that Philosophy, the 
supreme form of self-consciousness, is the consummate form of experience, and 
because experience is all that is or is real, Philosophy is also the whole and sole 
Reality. Naught is or comes to be save what Mind has created or is creating 
philosophically, that is, in the process of making itself the knower of itself. 

To some this doctrine may appear as the mere extravagance of a subjective 
Idealism, conceiving all Reality after the pattern of its own inward nature and 
activity, which it, as it were, projects outwards upon all other (so-called objective) 
being. Like the earlier draft of the system it is open even to caricature and may be 
represented as a philosophy which bids us regard the Universe under' the figure of 
a University in which all the faculties are branches of philosophy with only a 
relative independence of their parent and sovereign-Philosophy itself. But, after all, 
how shall Mind conceive its world save after the pattern of itself, and how best 
save after the pattern of its own highest and happiest activity? Certainly, we are 
bidden to read all our experience in the light of that experience which is most truly 
experience, because it is superlatively self-clear. And where else shall we find this 
guiding and illuminating or interpretative experience except in that where mind 
enjoys the maximum of insight into its own glassy essence and self-transparent 
life? Towards this clue to the enigma of existence from this quarter and that, the 
currents of modern speculation have long been converging let us take heart of 
grace and assume this as the clue, bending our energies to its use in the 
constructive work of our philosophizing. Here we stand on firm ground; here we 
have reached a foundation, from which we can view all that is or can be, here and 
nowhere else. 

We seek for Truth (or the Truth) and looking ever outwards we seek it in vain. 
Veritas habitat in interiore ho minis', seeking it there, we find it, and finding it, go 
forth with renewed confidence to seek and find it elsewhere, projected outwards 
from the inner source of illumination. Yet all we find in the apparently outward 
returns and enriches the inward content from which it flows, and so the inward 
truth advances in clearness and power without hindrance or stay. The nuclear or 
germinal experience is surrounded by a penumbra which shades inimitably into the 
utter darkness where there is nothing, but it irradiates its surroundings with beams 
which light it up and returning to their origin feed and quicken the central flame. 
Thus, what seems opaque to its light has yet its office in the whole economy, 
breaking the white light into infinite variegations of colour, which, reflected to the 
center, stir it to a heightened activity of emission till the whole world is bathed in 


its effulgence. Such is the activity in which all that is, lives, and moves and has its 
being. 

But, again, it may be asked how, even if this principle stand self-assured, shall we 
apply it? The answer, I repeat, is that, once accepted, it applies itself, prescribing 
by its nature the mode and method of its application, and we have but to submit 
ourselves to its direction and control. For the development of its consequences, I 
can but refer you to Gentile's own exposition in his essay called " The Method of 
Immanence " (in the volume entitled La riforma della dialettica hegeliana), where 
he distinguishes it over against" The Method of Transcendence," tracing the 
history of the latter from its origin in Plato, noting the dawn of the former in 
Christian thought, and its struggles to supplant its rival or competitor in modern 
philosophy (its false dawn in Spinoza, the apprehension of its principle by Kant, 
the efforts of Hegel to disengage it from its involution with trammeling elements of 
the other). To-day and for us, he contends, it is disengaged and has achieved 
complete freedom. We are free of it, but we must use our freedom in order to 
possess it. In this new- won freedom, of which the method is the self-imposed law, 
we find not a new organon of knowledge, but a beginning and a desire for further 
knowledge. What it offers us is not a result, but a program of continued work. 

All this is to some of us not, I hope, to all so strange and even paradoxical that a 
last Endeavour may be here permitted to bring home its significance. We are all at 
one in the quest for some clue to the riddle of existence: we all seek the principle 
of a metaphysics, a principle which of itself will expand into the detail of a 
systematic account of ourselves and our world, bringing both at once and together 
into knowledge. And so far also we may be said to be agreed that the clue is to be 
found in experience or nowhere. Experience alone has a full title to be called real, 
everything else having a claim only in so far as it is an element or factor or 
moment in experience, or is a feature or presupposition of it, etc., etc. And the 
experience which has this title must be (a) present or actual, the past and the future 
only holding whatever measure of reality they possess in dependence upon the 
present; and (b) total or universal, each part or parcel of it being similarly 
dependent upon its complete or self-contained reality. Experiences owe whatever 
reality (and worth) they have to their participation on the one and single 
Experience. Abating somewhat of the rigor of this doctrine (and abate it we must in 
order to appropriate it) we may say that Reality (which is Experience) is compact 
of experiences, which, however distinguished or severed, remain each an 
experience and repeat, each in its manner and degree, the structure of Experience. 


Each experience is experience, because and in so far as in its microcosm it mirrors 
the whole macrocosm of Experience and is higher or lower in the measure in 
which it effectively does so. Now let us ask ourselves what we mean by saying of 
this or that parcel of Reality that it is " an experience what it is that makes it an 
experience. It is not merely that in it something stands face to face with something 
else (which it apprehends or appreciates or appraises), or again that some- thing 
molds something else to its heart's desire or is mixed with it in alternate action and 
reaction, no nor that somehow they are twisted together like strands in a rope. Is it 
not rather our meaning that in such a fragment of the Universe there is somewhat 
that is self-begetting and self-begotten, a portion of that life which creates at once 
itself and its environment, no mere elan vital which adjusts itself to surroundings 
which dictate its form, but a free self-determining activity, the author at once of its 
world and itself ? And where can we find a higher or better sample, so to speak, of 
what experience so regarded means, than in those supreme moments of spiritual 
life when Mind generates the problems in the solution of which it celebrates the 
high triumphs of its power and its worth? In such experiences for in such we are 
privileged to partake do we not find the archetype of all experiences, the open 
secret of their being and existence, their standard of their value? In them at last we 
know; know ourselves and our world not as forever sundered and apart, but as 
rooted and grounded in an Experience which is ours but not ours alone. 

Still it will perhaps be replied, such Experience is not and cannot be ours ; each of 
us is confined to his own experience, which is still an experience and not the 
Experience, at best and irremediably a part, and so mutilated, disordered, and 
distorted, no true mirror of the absolute Experience, or at least such that it is 
unserviceable to us as the clue for' which we seek. To this final doubt I would 
rejoin that for myself I am persuaded that it is not so, and that by this doubt my 
assurance is in no way shaken. But I will only say, and that not in despondency or 
despair, that I know no better or more solid foundation upon which Thought can 
rear its structures, and that upon it rest most securely the pillars of the spiritual 
home which we build for ourselves. When in unguarded moments this final doubt 
assails us, let us remember that, while we at times say and must say "you and I," 
"you not I, I not you," we can also in unison say "we," each speaking for one and 
all like that celestial eagle which Dante saw in Paradise : 

"For speak I saw and likewise heard, the beak and utter with its voice, both I and 
My, when in conception it was We and Our." 


So, speaking and so conceiving, we shall recover our assurance that we are not so 
severed from one another arid the whole as our words imply, and that our 
experiences for all their multiplicity and differences are, though experiences, truly 
also Experience, the genuine and necessary forms which the one whole and single 
Experience creates in order to exist and be. 

With these words I refer you to the works of the great leader of thought which have 
suggested them. 



Fascist Meanderings: 

By Evan Tobia 

Fascism is a party, a political doctrine. But Fascism, while being a party, a 
political doctrine is above all a total conception of life. So, the fascist, whether his 
is writing in newspapers or reading them, going about his private life or talking to 
others, looking to the future or remembering the past and the past of his people, 
must always remember he is a Fascist. Thus, he fulfills what can really be said to 
be the main characteristic of Fascism, to take life seriously. Life is toil, is effort, is 
sacrifice, is hard work. 

-Giovanni Gentile 

Fascism is a way of life. One that promotes, no, preaches, that the best in mankind 
can and shall be brought out by the synthesis of the individual and the State, a State 
that provides order, unity, and structure. 




By ensuring the loyalty of the individual through all levels of his life, through the 
church, the family, and the State, Fascism shows the goodness in men. Not by 
inherently believing that humanity is without fault but by tempering the evil in 
men through one’s devotion to the State. 

Through this synthesis, a person becomes part of something more than themselves. 
They become part and parcel to the State. Two parts of an inseparable whole. And 
each gives the other meaning and purpose through a shared destiny. 

A destiny that will be welcomed openly by those who embrace this synthesis and 
ascend above the false morality of liberalism and individualism. 

This is, however, not to imply that the individual will lose personal agency in a 
fascist society. On the contrary, personal agency will be given greater purpose 
through alignment with the agency of the State. 

In this rejection of individualism, one will find themselves drawn closer to their 
brothers and sisters. And, in following Corporatist ideals, one will find themselves 
linked together with other citizens of their great nation through the Corporation. 

In addition, Fascism leads one to become the greatest that they can be. Through 
understanding that life is struggle, and that without struggle life has little meaning, 
Fascism leads those under its influence to better themselves in preparation for the 
great struggles of life. Be it through physical or mental means, a true Fascist will 
never cease to grow. As through this growth, one shall find themselves to be 
further connected to the State, as their physical and mental growth, will promote 
the martial and philosophical might of the State. 

Lastly, Fascism leads the State to a heightened, more enlightened, place by the 
advancement of the faith. By placing religion in a forward position, not at the back 
of public thought, Fascism pushes for the reinforcement of morals and the building 
of connections to the State through faith, leaving behind the absence of morality 
that is propagated by political and economic atheism. 

It is through Fascism that the individual and the State are combined, and through 
this combination, which is assisted by the propagation and encouragement of the 


faith, unity is found. Thus, allowing for a united, strong, and spiritual State, that 
leads to the very best in humanity. 



Statement on Kashmir 

By Matthew Hines 

Largely ignored by the Western world, the ongoing violence in the Kashmir region 
between India and Pakistan continues to bear witness to the hypocritical nature of 
the American government and the cruel reality of international finance and credit. 
The people of Kashmir continue to suffer because of a lack of fossil fuels in their 
region, which means they must continue to be the victim of a vicious game 
between the two regional nuclear powers. If large oil or natural gas deposits were 
discovered at breakfast, American soldiers would have boots on the ground by 
lunch. American/Western capitalist imperial dominance must continue to expand 
its control where it is profitable, and ignore places where profits are not to be 
found. This goes a long way in explaining why much of the world is impoverished 
and why part of it is not. 







More closely addressing the specific situation, Kashmir is an excellent case study 
on the disastrous effect that cultural or religious tribalism can have on humanity. 
Conflict between the groups, particularly the Muslims and the Hindus, have 
demonstrated the need for peaceful dialogue and understanding between the 
different ethnic and religious groups. In the long-term, however, the need for a 
unifying vision or plan for the future will need to be produced in order to bring 
peace to the region. Peace is not the process, but the goal. The process must entail 
a specific plan of action that can be agreed upon by all parties. This will lead to the 
desired result if all parties are willing to agree that they will not receive everything 
they could want. This implies that ongoing negotiation will be required, but that 
would be an improvement to the current violence. A single agreed-upon plan must 
be followed by another, temporary plan, then another, and so on as is necessary to 
maintain long-term peace. 

To state it explicitly, the American Blackshirts Party does not wish to interfere in 
this situation. We must be willing to respect the idea of national self-determination, 
while also noting that lack of intervention on our part would not be for the same 
reasons as the current American government. Our lack of intervention would not 
be set in economic reasons, but in idealistic reasons. Also, considering that China 
or other major powers would feel compelled to intervene if we attempted to do so 
should also cause us to refrain from acting unnecessarily. We would not shy away 
in fear; yet we would not seek trouble foolishly. We must always maintain a clear 
focus on knowing when to act, and when not to act. Peace is our goal, and so we 
must be willing to demonstrate that at every possible moment. 
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The 21 st Century Fascist and 
True Thought Crime 

By Sean Salas 

Many liberal critics of Fascism will, in an instant, accuse the 21st century fascist of 
being brainwashed by fascist propaganda. In reality, there exists no governments 
doing systematic promotion of fascist ideals. In today’s world liberalism has 
dominated the governments on every continent on Earth after the subjugation of 
Marxism. 

“Liberalism as a philosophical tradition begins at the Enlightenment, and more 
specifically with a philosopher named John Locke (1632-1704), who is considered 
the father of this school. The central principles were, originally: individualism, 
democratic elections, free markets, insistence on free speech and various civil 
rights, popular sovereignty, separation between church and state, and a high 
emphasis on equality and liberty. ” 

-The Case Against the Modern World, Daniel Schwindt, pg. 2. 


The reality is that most individuals in America have grown up believing for most 
of their life that there is only one option with many paths, which is Liberalism. The 
average American will be exposed to Left Liberalism (Being socially liberal) or 
Right Liberalism (Being economically liberal). The Libertarian is a person who 
strives to be the most liberal as he wishes for both Social Liberalism and Economic 
Liberalism. The Democrat and Republican parties of the U.S.A. have millions of 
dollars at their disposal of which they both spend the money liberally (Pun 
intended.) on propaganda for their culturally devastating and socially dividing 
political campaigns. Is this phenomena of ideas being blasted by liberals of 
different parties not the true brainwashing? 

On the contrary, the Fascist is opposed to liberal democracy and the system of 
multitudes of parties which serves in the end only to divide the people for the sake 
of those who can get the most advertisements. Both Democrats and Republicans 
are disgusted by Fascism as they have been brainwashed by companies with 
millions of dollars to believe Fascism is the ultimate evil. The Republican, who 
champions himself as the “conservative” seems to have only conserved the 
economic tenets of liberalism ironically enough. The Republican has consistently 
caved to the social liberal democrats in cases such as immigration, gay marriage, 
secularization, foreign wars, and foreign policy, because republicans are in the end, 
liberals like the democrats. 

The 21st Century Fascist has seen the fruits of Fiberalism and Marxism in being 
both materialistic secular systems. The 21st Century Fascist was baptized into 
Fascism not because he was Brainwashed, but despite the status quo, despite the 
hundreds of millions of dollars in promoting liberalism and condemning fascism, 
the Fascist exists. The Fascist exists because he has rejected the Materialism of 
Fiberalism and Marxism. The Fascist exists despite the unholy alliance between 
liberals and Marxists wherever Fascism may rise. George Orwell may have been 
an Anti-Fascist, but history’s irony is that the real “Thought-Criminal” is the 
Fascist. 

Truly to be a Fascist in the 21st century is to be the true rebel and revolutionary in 
this era dominated by Fiberalism. 


